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For ** The Friend.” 
Observations on Slavery and the Slave- Trade, 
and the method of extinguishing them. 
(Concluded from page 387.) 

It is probable that few men of intelligence 
and respectability in any of the free states, are 
now the advocates of slavery. The injustice 


of the system and its political evils, are too | 


generally understood to be denied. Whether 
the measures of the anti-slavery societies are 
approved or not, I presume we can agree, 
with very few dissentients, that the early 
extinction of slavery, with the consent of the 
masters, is a very desirable object. 

If then there is a course which if adopted will, 
in the first place, clear our own hands of any 
participation in the support of slavery ; and in 
the newt. divginish the motives for comtiqring 
to purchase and retain our fellow-men as 
slaves; and eventually make it the evident 
interest of slave-holders to convert their bond- 
men into free ones; it is difficult to perceive 
what objections on moral or religious grounds 
can be raised to its adoption. 

It is questionable whether any man, since 
the apostolic age, ever promulgated his opin- 
ions in®a more Christian spirit that John 
Woolman. His practice, in regard to the pro- 
ducts of slave-labour, is well known. ‘The 
staples on which slaves are generally employ- 
ed, could, probably, in his days, be obtained 


the gain of oppression, or the premium upon 
the exertions of freemen. 


If those who admit that the African slave- 
trade is properly denounced as piracy, and 
that the*slavery which has sprung from it, is 
pert and paveel of the sine system; wo ff 
agree to car.y out their own doctrine, and 
apply the same practical principles to this 
species of piracy as to others, we might con- 
fidently hope to see an impression made on the 
slavery of our country, sufficient to inspire a 
hope that its days were nearly numbered. To 
withhold our encouragement and support 
from the cultivation of tobacco, rice, sugar, 
and cotton, by the labour of slaves; and pro- 
mote, as far as our custom will go, the pro- 
duction of these articles, by the instrumen- 
tality of freemen, would be simply to 
discountenance what we admit to be wrong, 
jand encourage what we believe to be inno- 
cent. 

The yearly consumption of sugar in the 
United States, has been estimated at two hun- 
dred and fifty millions of pounds.* This esti- 
mate is probably rather too high. The 
inhabitants of the old free states, compose 
‘nearly half the free people of the Union; and 
among these we may suppose the sugar chiefly 
\consumed. Estimating their consumption at 
, 100,600,000 pounds. I suail ‘inquire how 
many slaves must be employed in producing 
|it, upon the supposition that it is all the pro- 
duct of slave-labour. 
| Having no statistics at hand from which to 
| compute the quantity raised by a slave in this 
country, [ must form my estimates from 
foreign sources. Edwards, in his history of 
‘the West Indies, allows five slaves to make 
four hogsheads of sugar, each containing 
|sixteen hundred weight, or fourteen hundred 
| thirty-three poundseach. The English states- 
|men estimate the produce in the fertile soils 





in no other way. He not only denied himself, | df Cuba and Brazil at about one hogshead to 


while in health, the gratification which these |® ®!@Ve- 


articles could furnish, but on his death-bed, 
requested his attendants, in case his under- 


| 
standing should be affected, not to administer |‘ ® slave. 


From the statistics of Louisiana, the 
| great sugar raising state of the Union, I infer 
|that the produce is more than one hogshead 
Putting then the produce of one 


any thing, against which they knew he had a| slave, two thousand pounds, and the consump- 


testimony. g 


He was willing that his failing | #08 a8 above, we shall have fifty thousand 


frame should be assisted by such things only, | slaves employed in cultivating sugar, for the 
as did not come through polluted channels or | use of the free people, north of Mason and 


oppressive hands, 


ser Ah: r : 
ie ofattndenty Gees slave. | Dixon’s line. It is not a question of much 


grown produce appears to have been an act of |!™portance whether this estimate is correct 


unqualified self-denial. 
is different. 


But with us the case | °° net, 
There are now few, if any, arti- I do not see how we can evade the conclusion, 
, 


Whatever the true number may be, 


cles either of clothing or food which are not that we, who purchase the produce, actually 


produced by the exertions of free men. 


not be quite so cheap, or not of so 


quality, as that extorted from the drudgery of 
slaves, the difference may perhaps be deemed 


If in | S¥pport the slavery of the producers. 


any case the products of free-labour should the people of these free states remain satisfied | 
ood a | Under the imputation of holding or employing 


Will 





* Farmer’s Encyclopedia, art. Sugar. 








fifty thousand slaves, in the prime and vigour 
of life? 
It may be some consolation that sixteen or 
seventeen millions of the sugar consumed in 
these free states are marnafactured thege. 
| Yet there rejpainy a Wege amo, -{ wigtth 
we may reasonably fear the greater pari is 
derived from the labour of slaves. If no sugar, 
which was produced by the labour of slaves, 
could be sold in the free states; it appears 

»robable, if not certain, that the planters of 
Sulene would find it their interest to change 
their mode of cultivating that article. If the 
markets of the north were closed against 
slave-grown sugar, but open to that which is 
produced by freemen, I apprehend we should 
soon hear of plantations in Louisiana, where 
the sugar-cane is springing up under the cul- 
i ture of freemen. 

Another important article of slave-cultiva- 
tion, and one which exercises a powerful influ- 
ence on the opinions of our people, is cotton. 
The cultivation of this plant in the United 
States is confined almost wholly to the slave- 
holding states ; and of course the article itself, 
\as far as the growth of our own country is 
concerned, is almost exclusively the produce 
of slave-labour. The cotton of the south, 
| aided by the machinery and enterprise of the 
garth, hes, within the lest sixty yap 's, “qos? 
| revolutionized the domestic habits of our peo- 
|ple. The spinning-wheel, and the flax that 
| employed it, have disappeared. ‘The inven- 
|tions of Whitney and Arkwright, together 
‘with the discoveries of Boulton and Watt, 
|have given to cotton, an importance of which 





.|our grand-sires never dreamed. 


The quantity of cotton raised in the United 
States, since the end of the last century, has 
been rapidly increasing, as appears from the 
following statement :— 

The annual produce is estimated as fol- 
lows :— 

In 1800 about 
“ce 1810 “ce 
“« 1820 “ 160,000,000 « 
« 1830 “ 350,000,000 « 
“1840 “ 790,479,275* «§ 
Hence it appears that the average increase, 
}in each period of ten years, has been about 
|178 per cent. The increase of exports, in 
| each decennial period, has been about 112 
| per cent. 
The number of pounds which one labourer 
}can produce, must, of course, vary with the 
soil, season, and other circumstances. Thomas 
| Spaulding, a cotton planter of Georgia, in a 
tract on the subject, estimates the average 


35,000,000 pounds. 
85,000,000 « 


. 


° 


. 


' result at 1000 pounds. Upon this estimate, the 





* Farmer’s Encyclopedia, art. Gossypium; the last 
number is taken from the census of 1840. 
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cotton reported in 1840, would require 790,497 | I am aware that this view of the connexion 
slaves to produce it. Now the number of slaves | existing between the free and the slave states, 
in the United States, between ten and fifty-five | may be construed as an evidence that slavery 
years of age, according to the census of that lis too closely interwoven into the commerce 
year, was 1,541,031. From these data, it|and habits of our people, to be successfully 
would appear that more than half the slave-| assailed. Slavery, it may be said, is a great 
Jabour of the United States was employed in| evil, but its roots are extended so deeply into 
the production of cotton. ithe soil, even where freedom is guaranteed to 
What then becomes of this cotton, and who | all the inhabitants, that it is vain to attempt to 
supports the slavery that produces it? A part,| eradicate it. 1 however draw a different con- 
probably a-fourth, is carried to the north to| clusion. 
supply the factories there; and is thence| Public opinion is the lever that must move 
spread over the Union, in the various fabrics|the world. Sixty years ago the African 
of which cotton composes a part. A larger |slave-trade appeared to be so interwoven with 
bear is shipped to Europe, principally tothe commerce of Great Britain, and with the 
at;Britain, and réturns to gs, in the form Ptevenues of her government, that the attempt 
of cloths, silks, hardware, wines, &c. These |Yo abolish it, was pronounced by some to be 
goods are spread over the free states, and paid| vain and chimerical. A few philanthropists 
for by the manufactures, fisheries, &c., of the | were convinced that it was a great evil; and 
eastern, and bread-stufis of the middle states, | they called public attention to the subject ; 
These again are in part transported to the|they enlightened public opinion; and even- 
south, to feed and clothe the masters of the | tually the nation agreed that slavery, as well 
slaves, and enable them to keep up their sys-|as the slave-trade, should disappear where 
tem. | Britain’s power prevails. And it is a remark- 





Another important article of export, second | able circumstance, that the great champion of | 


perhaps only to cotton, and raised chiefly by | freedom, whose labours have done more than 
the hands of slaves, is tobacco. In 1835, the | those of any other man, towards bursting the 
tobacco exported is stated at 94,353 hogs-| shackles of the slave, was himself enlightened 
heads; which estimating the hogshead at|by the humble efforts of our unassuming 
1200 pounds, would be 113,223,600 pounds ;| Benezet. 
besides between three and four millions of| There is now a strong probability that an 
pounds in a manufactured state. The quan-| effort will be made at the next session of Par- 
tity raised in one year, as given in the census |liament, to procure a change in their duties 
of 1840, was 219,163,319 pounds, of which|on sugar, so as to admit that which is pro- 
more than 210 millions were the produce of| duced by the hands of freemen on more fa- 
slave states. From the estimates which have | vourable terms than the produce of slave- 
been made of the quantity consumed in this|labour, From the disclosures that have been 
country, I infer that one-fourth of what is| made, it appears likely that a distinction will 
produced in the slave-holding states, will be be attempted between countries where sla- 
a liberal fallowancer for their censumptiom| véry and the foreign slave-trade prevail, and 
Hence we shall have 157,500,000 pounds of| those where slavery alone is tolerated, but the 
slave-grown tobacco, to supply the people of| foreign trade excluded. It is proposed to 
the free states, and to swell the commerce of| place the sugar of Cuba and Brazil under a 
the country. Now 1500 pounds are consider- | discriminating duty, because the slave-trade is 
ed the full amount, which one labourer can/| there clandestinely encouraged ; but to admit 
usually raise. Hence we find that 105,000 the cotton of the United States on the plea 
slaves must be employed in furnishing the! that the foreign slave-trade is not prosecuted 
inhabitants of the free states with tobacco,| here. Whatever may be the result, the inves- 
and supplying the trade in that article, a/ tigations which have taken place, have shown 
large part of which passes through their|that various sources are open from which 
hands. | supplies of sugar may be expected, unstained 
Without further examination of slave-hold- | with the guilt of slavery.* 
ing statistics, I think I may set it down asthe| If that principle should be once introduces 
result of these inquiries, that the life-blood of | into British legislation, it will not be likely to 
slavery in the United States is drawn from |stop at the threshold. Their statesmen and 
the free states, and from non-slave-holding | philanthropists will unquestionably perceive, 
Europe. It appears to me that the commerce, | and their opponents will be acute enough to 
the manufactures, and the agriculture of the| remind them, that slavery itself is the great 
free states, not only support the slavery of the | and radical evil to be remedied, and that the 
south, but that they keep alive the internal | slave-trade is only one of its incidents. They 
trade in the boues and sinews of men. 
That there is an extensive internal slave-| hands of freemen; and they will probably 
trade between the northern slave states and find it, as well as sugar, in the east. 
those further south, where these staple pro-|-——_ 3 
ductions are obtained, is too notorious to be United States at large, their number ought to have been 


sila ; e ‘ upwards of 136,000 greater in 1840 than in 1830. Of 
denied. Betw een 1830 and 1840, we find a course there should have been about 170,000 more than 
decrease of the slaves of 13.257 in Maryland, are reported. This number, at H. Clay’s estimated 


and of 20,770 in Virginia. This is easily ex- | valuc, $100 each, makes $68,000,000—a large part the 


But the important question is, what the ad. 
| vocates of freedom in this country can, and 
‘ought to do? I answer, the course appears 
simple. To give our countenance and cus- 
tom to the productions of free-labour ; though 
the cost may be something more than that of 
slave-produce, 

The people of the free states possess the 
means and the enterprise to accomplish any 
thing but impossibilities. Much the largest 
part of the mercantile capital of the Union is 
in their hands. Nearly the whole of the 
manufaciuring capital and skill is theirs. If 
now the inhabitants of the free states could be 
induced to direct their energy to procuring a 
supply of those articles, by the instrumentality 
of freemen, which now come to us tinged with 
the sweat, if not with the blood, of slaves, we 
should soon find that the lion which stands in 
our way is a very harmless animal. 

Our brethren of the south often inform us, 
that we have nothing to do with their institu- 
tions. Some of them seem to think we have 
no right even to discuss the subject. If they 
determine to adhere to the system of slavery 
themselves, they will probably admit, that we 
have a right to inquire and decide for our- 
selves, how far we can venture to go with 
them in supporting it. We have a right to 
insist that the power and influence of the Uni- 
| ted States, of which so large a part is ours, 
shall not be employed in securing, from 
‘foreign nations, greater advantages for the 
products of slave-labour, than for the results 
of free. We have also a right to tell them 
|that so long as they choose to retain their 
| Slaves to perform their labours, and to extract 
‘the produce of the soil for market, we shall 
|prefer finding other sources of supply. If 
| they choose to be served by servile hands, we 
| choose to be served both immediately and re- 
|motely by the hands of freemen. If the rice, 
/sugar and cotton of the United States must be 
extracted from the soil by the drudgery of 

slaves, we shall endeavour to obtain our sup- 
| plies of these articles from other countries, 
|where they spring from the willing labour of 
| freemen ; although the broad Pacific may roll 
|between them and us. There are populous 
| countries in the east, where the articles above 
| mentioned are cultivated by freemen ; and by 
| proper encouragement, there is little doubt, 
| but the quantity might be greatly increased. 
| Ameng the products usually extracted from 
the soil by the drudgery of slaves, I believe 
| none have been more destructive to the labour- 
ers than sugar. During the existence of sla- 
'very in the British West Indies, the slaves 
were generally, if not always, found to de- 
crease in numbers where sugar was the prin- 








| will be likely to look for cotton raised by the | cipal article of culture, and to increase where 


little or no sugar was raised. To determine 
whether the same result is experienced in our 
southern states, would require an acquaintance 
with the minutia of the business, which can 
scarcely be attained by an inhabitant of the 
north. Enough, however, may be discovered 
to excite a suspicion that this species of culti- 





plained by referring it to that traffic.* | repudiated Mississippi debt. 
. , | * Since the above passage was written, I have seen | 
ja brief account of a Parliamentary vote, laying a duty 
* If the slaves had increased in these two states du-| on slave-grown sugar. But the minutia have not come 
ring that period in the same ratio as the y did in the | to hand, 


vation is unfriendly to longevity in the United 
States, as well as in the West Indian Islands. 
In Louisiana, the great sugar raising state of 
the Union, the census of 1840 gives the num- 
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ber of slaves, between ten and twenty-four, | strong, serpentine root, which strikes off and ' But this point has been duly attended to by a 


48,376; and, between filty-five and an hun- 
dred, 4,883. But in the United States, the 
numbers within these ages are, 781,333, and 
101,077, respectively. While the numbers of 
the free coloured are 109,397, and 29,266. 
Thus we find the number in the later period 
of life to the number in the former among the 
slaves ;—In Louisiana, as one to ten. In the 
United States, at large, as 1 to 72; and among 
the free, as one to four. If the slaves in the 
later period had borne to those in the former, 
the same ratio in Louisiana as in the United 
States collectively, their number, instead of 
4,883, would have been 6,248. But if their 
ratio had been equal to that of the free colour- 
ed race in the Union, at large, their number 
ought to have been 12,941. 

From these data one of two conclusions 
appears fairly deducible ; the slavery of that 
sugar raising state is unfavourable to longe- 
vity ; or its slave population is made up to a 
considerable extent by importations from 
other states. Either conclusion, if correct, 
suggests the propriety of turning our custom 
into some other direction, if we are unwilling 
to encourage a destructive system of slavery, 
or a trade in the bones and sinews of men. 

From some recent experiments, there is 
reason to hope, that, with proper encourage- 
ment, a sufficient supply of sugar may be ob- 
tained from stalks of corn. It is computed 
that an acre of ground, highly manured, and 
well cultivated, will produce 1000 pounds of 
sugar. Would not a produce of half that 
amount, be well worth attention, particularly 
if we could thus obtain our sweets unaffected 
by slavery ? 

I shall close this desultory essay by the ob- 
vious reflection that as slavery, and the slave- 
trade, with all their acknowledged evils, moral 
and political, are supported by the demand for 
the products of slave-labour; the same, or a 
similar demand for the products of free-la- 

bour, to the exclusion of all which is wrung 
from servile hands, must give vitality to free- 
dom, and eventually break down the system 
of slavery. E. L. 
— 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


THE LONGEVITY OF TREES. 
(Concluded from page 389.) 


branches every way just under the surface of recent scientific observer, Galeotti, who visited 
the earth; and from these roots grow woody | this celebrated tree in 1839 and 1840, and 
cones, called cypress-knees, four, five, and six | whose careful measurement gives to the trunk 
feet high, and from six to eighteen inches,|the circumference of one hundred and five 
and two feet in diameter at their bases. The| French (equal to one hundred and twelve 
large ones are hollow, and serve very well for | English) feet, at the height of four feet above 
bee-hives! A small space of the tree itself is| the surface of the soil. The previous mea- 
hollow, nearly as high as the buttresses al-| surements, therefore, were taken somewhat 
ready mentioned. From this place the tree,|nearer the base. The tree as yet shows no 
as it were, takes another beginning, forming | sign of decay, although it bears less foliage in 
a great, straight column, eighty or ninety feet | proportion to its size than some of its younger 
high; when it divides every way around into | fellows. 
an extensive, flat, horizontal top, like an um-| Exter reports, and the observations of re- 
brella, where eagles have their secure nests,|cent travellers to some extent confirm the 
and cranes and storks their temporary resting- | statement, that there are Cypresses near the 
places. And what adds to the iets ruins of Paf€nqué, eqiial in size to the tré at 
of their appearance, is the streamers of long) Maria del Tule. If this be so, they may 
moss that hang from the lofty limbs, and float | claim a much higher antiquity than the ruins 
in the winds.” they overshadow. They must have witnessed 
In favourable situations, the tree sometimes | the rise, the flourishing existence, the decline, 
attains the height of one hundred and twenty, | and the final extinction of a race whose whole 
or one hundred and forty feet, and a circum- history has sunk into oblivion, while they are 
ference of from twenty to forty feet, when | still alive. 
measured quite above the singularly dilated} By what means can we ascertain the age of 
base. This is scarcely exceeded by the larg-|large Cypresses? Some years since, when 
est of the celebrated cypresses of the gardens | Professor Alphonse De Candolle—the son and 
of Chapoltepec, at Mexico, called the “ Cy- | worthy successor of the botanist who has ren- 
press of Montezuma,” and which was already |dered that name illustrious,—attempted to 
a remarkable tree in the palmy days of that | answer this question, the only evidence within 
unfortunate monarch, three and a half centu-| his reach was drawn from the rate at which 
| ries ago. The girth of its trunk is forty-one | trees of the kind had grown in France during 
jam according to Ward, or about forty-five, halfa century. He inferred, that the Ameri- 
according to Exter ; but its height is so great} can Cypress, in its early days, increases at 
in proportion, that the whole mass appears) the rate of about a foot in diameter every fifty 
light and graceful. years; and the estimate, although surely 
But this tree is greatly surpassed by the| much too low for trees planted in favourable 
famous Ahuehuete (the Mexican name for the | open situations (which have even been known 
species) of the village of Atlisco, in the inten-| to add annually an inch to their diameter for 
dency of Puebla, which was first described by | a series of years both in Europe and in the 
Lorenzana, from personal observauvu. “Fie | O..:.-2°Bi-in0) io wet anita as bigh as our 
worthy archbishop says, that “the cavity | own observations will allow for those wnicu 
of the trunk” —for the tree is hollow—* might grow in their native forests. This rate would 
contain twelve or thirteen men on horseback ;| give to the Cypress of Montezuma the age of 
and that, in the presence of the most illustri-| about seven centuries, and would render that 
ous Archbishop of Guatemala, and the Bishop | at Oaxaca scarcely coeval with the Christian 
of Puebla, more than a hundred boys entered|era. Perhaps this is as great an age as we 
it.” The girth of the trunk, according to} are warranted in assuming for the Cypress of 
Humboldt, is a little over twenty-three metres, | Montezuma ; but old trunks increase so much 
or seventy-six English feet, and the diameter | the more slowly as they advance in age, that 
of the cavity about sixteen feet. we must certainly assign a vastly higher an- 
Still more gigantic—the Nestor of the|tiquity to the trees of Atlisco and Maria del 
race, if not of the whole vegetable kingdom—| ‘Tule. Yet far the most important element 





| 


This naturally bring us to the proper North | is the Cypress which stands in the church-|in the calculation is wanting; namely, the 





American Cypress, (Tazodium distichum ;) | yard of the village of Maria del Tule, in the 
one of the largest and most remarkable trees | intendency of Oaxaca, two and a half leagues 
of our southern states, but which appears to | east of that city, on the road to Guatemala, 
attain its most ample development in the| by the way of Tehuantepec. In its neigh- 
tierras templadas of Mexico. Bartram gives | bourhood there are five or six other trees of 
a characteristic description of the tree. the kind, which are nearly as large as the 

“It generally grows in the water, or in|‘ Cypress of Montezuma,” but which this one 
low, flat lands, near the banks of great rivers |as much surpasses, as that does the ordinary 
and lakes, that are covered great part of the |denizens of the forest. We possess three 
year with two or three feet depth of water ;| independent measurements of this enormous 
and that part of the trunk which is subject to|trunk. The first is given by Humboldt, who 
be under water, and four or five feet higher | states that the trunk is thirty-six metres, (one 
up, is greatly enlarged by prodigious buttress- | hundred and eighteen English feet) in circum- 
es, or pilasters, which, in full-grown trees,|ference, [The other two measurements are 
project out on every side to such a distance, | then stated, which we omit: the result, how- 


actual present rate of growth of those mon- 
strous trunks, or of other old trees of the 
same species. In default of this essential evi- 
dence, De Candolle has instituted a compari- 
son between those trees and the famous Bao- 
babs of Senegal, upon which we place no 
great reliance, but from which he infers that 
the great Cypress of Maria del Tule, if really 
the growth of a single trunk, is from four to 
six thousand years old, and perhaps dates its 
existence as far back as the actual creation of 
the world. 

We are obliged to pass unnoticed those 
trees of unknown species, but of surprising 
size, which the learned and enthusiastic Pro- 


that several men might easily hide them- | ever, is nearly in accordance with Humboldt.]| fessor Martius visited in the interminable 


selves in the hollows between. Each pilaster 


terminates under ground in a very large,|trunk was measured expressly mentioned. 


In neither case is the height at which the| woods that border on the Amazon, and of 


which he has recently published such a spirit- 




























ed account. Their trunks were so huge, that 


the outstretched arms of fifteen men were 
required to grasp them; and so lofty, as to 
mock every effort for obtaining even a leaf or 


flower by which the species might be deter- 
mined. As to their age Martius offers only 
a conjectural estimate. 

The Baobab, or Monkey-Bread ( Adansonia 
digitata), of Senegal and the Cape de Verde 
islands, has long afforded the most celebrated 
instances of vegetable longevity. The tree 
is remarkable for the small height which it 
attains, compared with the diameter of the 
trunk or the length of its branches. ‘Trunks 
which are seventy or eighty feet in circum- 
ference ,rise. to the height only of ten or 
twelve feet, when they divide into a great 
number of extremely large branches, fifty or 
sixty feet in length, which, spreading widely 
in every direction, form a hemisphere or hil- 
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voted many years to the study of the civil and 
natural history of the Canary islands; and a 
fine figure of the mutilated trunk, as it ap- 


surface. After making every reasonable al. 
lowance for errors of observation, and too 
sanguine inference, and assuming, in the more 


peared after the terrible storm of the 21st of| extraordinary cases, those estimates which 


July 1819, forms one of the most striking 
pictorial illustrations of that elaborate and 
excellent work, the Histoire Naturelle des 
Iles Canaries, by P. Barker Webb, Esq., 
and M. Berthelot. 

The trunk is by no means equal in size to 
some of the trees already noticed. It is only 
fifty feet in girth at the base, and not more 
than sixty or seventy inelevation. But, at the 
discovery of Teneriffe, in 1402, nearly four 
and a half centuries ago, this Dragon-tree was 
nearly as large as at the present-day, and had 
been immemorially an object of veneration 
among the Guanches. After the conquest, at 
the close of the fifteenth century, the trunk 
was employed as a boundary in dividing the 


lock of verdure, perhaps one hundred andj} lands: and as such is mentioned in ancient 


fifty feet in diameter, and only seventy in| documents. 


elevation. To this peculiarity, rather than 


to the nature of the wood, which is light and | 


soft, the great longevity of the tree is proba- 
bly owing, its form opposing an effectual re- 


' 


that period, except that the centre had been 
hollowed out by slow decay, until the summer 
of 1819, when a third of its spreading tops 
was carried away by a tempest. But it still 


sistance to the tempests which would over-|continues to vegetate; and its remaining 


throw ordinary trees. Its roots spread in 
a similar manner beneath the surface of the 
soil. 
washed away the earth, they have been traced 
to a distance of more than a hundred feet 
without reaching their extremity. The his- 


tory of these Baobabs, possibly of the very | 


trees which Adanson’s account has rendered 
famous, reaches back to the discovery of that 
ee of the African coast, and of the Cape de 

erde islands, by Cadamosto, in 1455; who, 
in his narrative, mentions the singular dispro- 


; he sop 
Preteen aout iney Were rs 


scribed by the French naturalist, Adanson, 
who examined them about a century ago. 
The largest trunks which Adanson measured 
were eighty-five feet in circumference, or 
twenty-seven in diameter. Golberry is said 
to have measured one that was over a hundred 
feet in girth. Quite recently, Perrottet has 
met with many Baobabs in Senegambia, vary- 
ing from sixty to ninety feet in circumference, 
yet still in a green old age, and showing no 
signs of decrepitude. There cen be no doubt, 
therefore, respecting the prodigious size 





branches are still annually crowned,—as they 
have been each returning autumn, perhaps for 


When laid bare by a torrent that had | hundreds of centuries, with its beautiful clus- | 


ters of white, lily-like blossoms,—emblems of 


|** the eternal youth of nature.” 


The dragon tree, like its allies, the palms, 


and unlike ordinary trees, does not increase in | 


diameter by annual concentric layers. The 
usual means of investigation are here of no 
account ; and, apart from historic evidence, 
we can only form a somewhat conjectural es- 
timate of the age of this celebrated trunk, by 


. cok of} a eamnarison wath yonng trove of tho camo 
ere first fully de-| Species; which are known to 


grow with ex- 
treme slowness. Berthelot, who has attempted 
the comparison under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances,—having lived many years upon 


the island,—declares, that the calculation 


which he has made, upon the supposition that | 


the trunk has increased in size, even at the 


| rate of young dragon trees, up to within the 


last eight hundred or one thousand years, 


It had changed very little since | 


give minimum results, we must still regard 
some of these trees, not only as the oldest 
inhabitants of the globe, but as more ancient 
than any human monument,—as exhibiting a 
living antiquity, compared with which the 
mouldering relics of the earliest Egyptian 
civilization, the pyramids themselves, are but 
| structures of yesterday. 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


Voyage to the East, and overland journey 
back. 


(Concluded from page 392.) 


“I found my preconceived idea of the 
Great Desert to be erroneous; I had expected 
to see one unbounded extent of deep and shift- 
|ing sand, as far as the eye could reach ; on the 
contrary, there is little or no moving sand ; 
the path traversed by caravans is hard; and 
'on either side, from time to time, moderately 
sized hills bound the view. True it is, indeed, 
that all around you is sand, plain, and hills ; 
all is one monotonous and arid waste, except 
in one or two of the lower levels, where a kind 
of coarse ling shows green above it, and some 
stinted dates sprinkle a favoured spot; with 
these exceptions, and two bushes, called trees, 
nothing but sand meets the eye from Suez to 
Cairo. 

“« Towards dusk we reached the environs of 
|Cairo, the * El Kahirah, of the Arabs of 
former times, and the Musr of the present 
day.” ‘ After threading several other streets 
and lanes, narrow, dark, and dirty, we reached 
| our hotel about 12 o’clock, twenty-four hours 
| after leaving Suez.” 

20th.-—“ By 5 o’clock this morning I was 
astir; and mounted on a donkey, the universal 

steed in Egypt, I set out with a guide in 
search of the ancient and modern wonders of 
| the country of the Pharaohs, the Ptolemies, 
jand the Caliphs. I went first to the citadel}, 
| from whence is the most splendid view of the 





have more than once confounded his imagi-|city, the Nile winding its way beyond it; and, 


nation. We cannot but assign the very high- 


betwixt the river and the desert, the mighty 





est antiquity to a tree like this, which the| Pyramids.” 


storms and casualties of four centuries have 


which these trees attain; and there is great | scarcely changed. 


reason to believe, that they are the oldest 
denizens of our planet. 
plausibly estimated at five or six thousand 
years ! 

We close our enumeration, already too 
protracted, with a case of longevity, perhaps 
transcending those of the oldest Baobabs, or 
of the Mexican Cypresses; namely, the fa- 
mous Dragon-tree (Dracena Draeo) of the 
city of Oratava, in Teneriffe. This tree has 
been visited by many competent observers ; 
and among others, by that prince of scientific 
travellers, the veteran Humboldt, who has 


tune, have escaped destruction for at least one 
or two thousand years; while, imrother, and 
particularly in some tropical countries, either 


the face of the soil, as his wants or caprices 


Upon the whole, we cannot resist the con- | 
what we are accustomed to consider their ha- | 
bitual duration ;—that even in Europe, where 
man has so often and so extensively changed | 


have dictated, some trees, favoured by for- 


** On looking down upon the town from this 
elevation, it is seen to lie in a semicircle be- 
fore you, on a level plain, ruinous, covered 


Indeed their age is| clusion, that many trees have far survived| with the decay of years; and conveys the 


idea of a great city crumbling to dust. The 
Nile appears a noble river, even when seen at 
this distance, but not so wide as I had expect- 
ed to find it: it expands above and below 
Cairo; but here, it does not appear above 250 
yards across. Betwixt it and the citadel, the 
gardens of the pasha attract the eye by their 
greenness ; and a few cypresses, that afford a 


on account of a more favourable climate, or| great relief, interpose their dark shade before 
because they have been more respected, or/|the arid and desert hills of Lybia, that bound 


the view. 










haply more neglected, by the inhabitants, a 
few may with strong probability be traced “The Pyramids rise in their prodigious 
back to twice that period; and, perhaps, al-| bulk beyond the river. Like most travellers, 
most to that epoch which the monuments both | I was at first disappointed with these wonders 
of history and geology seem to indicate as|of the world. They are six in number, and 
that of the last great revolution in the earth’s| the largest, that of Gizeth, is the nearest ; but 


given a good figure of it, as it appeared about 
seventy years ago, from a drawing made by 
Ozonne in 1776. A later and much fuller 
account was published about twenty years 
since, by Berthelot, who has assiduously de- 
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its vast magnitude is not appreciated at this 
distance, and it requires to be viewed from 
near its base, for its size to be fully felt ; then 
it gradually develops itself, and one becomes 
lost in astonishment at the immensity of the 
fabric, and at the unwearied energy and pow- 
ers of man. The pyramid of Cheops is a 
square of 746 feet; its height is 461 feet ; 
measured obliquely 700 feet; and on the sum- 
mit is an area of thirty feet square. The base 
covers an area of eleven acres—a space as 
large as Lincoln Inn-Fields ; and it is twenty- 
four feet higher than St. Peter’s, at Rome, 
and 117 higher than St. Paul’s, in London. It 
is situated on the west side of the hill, oppo- 
site to the city, near where ancient Memphis 
or Noph stood, and is beyond all comparison 
the most stupendous work that ever existed on 
the face of the globe.” 

* Tt encloses a room thirty-five and a half 
feet in length, seventeen and a quarter in 
breadth, and eighteen and three quarters in 
height; in which was a marble sarcophagus, 
or coffin, supposed to be that of its founder ; 
and what gives us perhaps a more forcible 
idea of the bulk of the entire pyramid is that, 
within it, 3700 similar chambers might be 
contained, the solid contents of the entire fab- 
ric being eighty-five millions of cubic feet. 
The date of several of the pyramids is doubt- 
ful, but that of Cheops is pretty clearly ascer- 
tained. Herodotus states that Cheops reigned 
fifty years; that he occupied twenty of them 
in building this mighty mass, which is at this 
day as perfect in its form as when the archi- 
tect completed it; and that 360,000 inhabit- 
ants of the country were engaged in the 
work. He speaks of Cheops as the second 
monarch after Proteus, and Proteus was con- 
temporary with the Trojan war; so that this 
pyramid must have been erected within 160 
years after the building of the temple by So- 
lomon, and 860 years B. c.* 

“ Time seems unable to injure this noble 
monument of the ancient world. Upwards of 
2700 years have made no impression upon it. 
The joints of the stones are scarcely visible, 
and the corners of the four sides are as sharp 


* In a poetical work is the following stanza :— 


“ What are the hopes of man? Old Egypt’s king, 

Cheops, erected the first pyramid, 

And largest; thinking it was just the thing 
To keep his mem’ry whole, and mummy hid ; 

But somebody or other rummaging, 
Burglariously broke his coffin’s lid. 

Let not a monument give you or me hopes, 

Since not a pinch of dust remains of Cheops.” 


“This stanza,” observes a writer, “ appears to have 


been suggested by the following passage in the Quar- | 


terly Review :’"—* It was the opinion of the Egyptians 
that the soul never deserted the body while the latter 
continued in a perfect state. To secure this opinion, 
King Cheops is said by Herodotus, to have employed 
360,000 of his subjects fur twenty years, in raising over 
the augusta domus, destined to hold his remains, a pile 
of stone equal in weight to six millions of tons, which 
is just three times that of the east breakwater thrown 
across Plymouth Sound. And, to render this precious 
dust still more secure, the narrow chamber was made 
accessible only by small intricate passages, obstructed | 
by stones of an enormous weight, and so carefully 
closed externally, as not to be perceptible. Yet, how 
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and beautiful as when the courses were first 
laid. Jt is said that the height of each of the 
courses of which this mighty work is compo- 
sed, diminishes imperceptibly from the base 
upwards—that its sides are accurately north 
and south—and that it occupies as small a 
space, mathematically, as its proportions ad- 





the country improves: some neat villas fringé 
the canal with their refreshing grass-plots, 
shrubs, and flowers—an unspeakable treat to 
the eye. As we neared the town, for the first 
time in Egypt I saw some cabs and a car- 
riage ; and, at last, towering over thé bare 
and arid hills of sand, we saw Pompey’s Pil- 




























mit of. From the citadel the spectator com-|lar piercing the sky. We entered the town by 
mands a bird’s-eye view of the entire city : an ancient gate, at four, afternoon, and, to my 
minarets of all heights and forms shoot up great surprise, after passing through fields of 
from every part of it, and constitute the chief ruins of the ancient Alexandria, the capital of 
beauty. One mosque in particular attracts the mighty monarch, the conqueror of the east, 
the notice, from its vast extent, and the size|from whom it has its name—the residence of 
of its dome ; but, like every thing else of the |the beauteous Cleopatra—I found myself in a 
kind, it seems falling into decay.” |modern European-looking town, and speedily 
** Within what is called the citadel is showm+in an oblong square’ of hobses that would do to 
Joseph’s well. Joseph made his well 270/discredit to any city in the world. Many of 
feet deep, and- down to the level of the Nile: the houses are of white stone, others are co- 
it is worked by a wheel driven by bullocks. | vered with a white plaster ; all, in short, is 
Some say this well was the work of Joussiff glaring white, which, though giving an air of 
Saladin, a Saracen Governor of Cairo. I pre-' cleanliness to the city, has a painful effect on 
fer adhering to the old faith of its being that the eyes. The contrast to Grand Cairo is 
of the son of Jacob.” ivery striking ; there, all seems falling into its 
“The stables of the pasha are an immense last days; here, every thing seems arising 
oblong building, and contain 300 horses ; they from the ruins around,—a renewal of a great 
are among the most interesting of the modern city.” 
sights in Cairo. Several handsome European-| “In coming into the town, which occupies 
looking houses, some of which are schools,'a neck of land washed on either side by the 
are seen in the distance, and are a pleasing | sea, and faces east and west, the lake Mere. 
contrast to the mouldering town. A_ noble | otis, an extensive sea, lies on your left hand— 
aqueduct, built on an immense number of that stupendous proof of the coercive energy 
arches, stretches to the Nile, and conveys its of arbitrary government ; on the right is the 
water to the city.” ‘castle and flag-staff, and in the distance Cleo- 
“In the distance lies the island of Rhoda,| patra’s Needle.” 
where the daughter of Pharaoh is said to| “TI took the field early in the morning, and, 
have found the infant leader of Israel. This' mounted on a donkey, with a guide by my 
is one of the prettiest places in the neigh-|side, off I went in search of the ferlies of 
bourhood of the great city, and the walk to it| Alexandria. Our first visit was of course paid 
constitutes the favourite relaxation of the citi-'to Pompey’s Pillar. This noble obelisk, of 
zens.” y i it 
one block of red granite, lies about a quarter 
“ Part of the land of Goshen is shown from of a mile to the south of the city. It is said 
the citadel ; it is a rich portion of the upper | that one of Julius Cesar’s palaces stood near 
end of the Delta. Of the excellence of its this spot, the site of which is now a modern 
wilk, however, I am not able to speak from|grave-yard, where I saw almost every grave 
| experience, nor could we get honey in Cairo.| surmounted by some plant. ‘The total height 
“«* From Migdol to the tower of Syene,’ em-|of this wonderful column is 114 feet. The 
| braced almost the whole of the richest parts! shaft is eighty-eight feet in height, and nine 
|of the valley of the Nile from the Delta to|in diameter; it is founded upon a rock, al- 
Upper Egypt, Goshen included.” |though it has the appearance of being built on 
_ “The approach to the town on the south ‘masonry, which is in a ruinous state. It is said 
is finer than that from Suez. Rows of trees/to have been brought from Upper Egypt, about 
line the way, and give an imposing appearance the fifth century, and although called Pom- 
to the entrance; but, despite all its associa-| pey’s Pillar, to have been erected on its pre- 
tions, and its remnants of antiquity, Cairo, the! sent site to Dioclesian. It has been errone- 
old, the new, and the suburb, and the port of| ously supposed to have been raised in honour 
Boulac, impressed me with the idea of a great | of Pompey, or some other Roman, and 
city mouldering and nodding to its fall.” amongst the rest to Severus, according to 
“ After a ride of two miles to Boulac, the) Pinkerton; but the inscription leaves no doubt 
port of Cairo, situated upon the river, and about the matter. It may have adorned some 
now one of the most flourishing parts of the|spot in Upper Egypt ere it reared its tall 
great city, we dismounted from our long-eared| height here ; and this is the more likely, as 
locomotives, and embarked in the iron steam-|it is formed of the rock of that country, as are 
er, the Lotus, for Atféh and Alexandria.”!also the celebrated Needles, and not of the 
“ Our luggage was all safely conveyed to the|same stone as that of the Pyramids; but 
vessels by camels, and I left Grand Cairo! wherever it first stood, and to whomsoever 
with feelings of regret.” “ We arrived at erected, it is next to the Pyramids, the most 
Atféh, one hundred and thirty miles from! striking object I ever beheld.” 
Cairo, in fifteen hours ; and here we left the! “The Needles of Cleopatra were our next 
river, and, getting on board a track-boat, pro-| object of admiration. ‘The one which is stand- 














vain are all the precautions of man! Not a bone was 
left of Cheops, either in the stone coffin or in the vault, 
when Shaw entered the gloomy chamber.” 


ceeded by canal to Alexandria, which is sixty | ing is sixty-eight feet long, in one stone seven 


miles off.” ‘feet four inches broad at the base, six feet 
As we approached the city of Alexander, ‘five inches at the middle, and at the top five 
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feet four inches, and terminates in a point ; it | 
is equilateral, and all the sides are covered 
with hieroglyphics, which leads to the conclu- | 
sion, that this is an older work than Pompey’s | 
Pillar, which is without either Egyptian, Gre- 
cian, or Roman carving. They are said to 
be of the age of Thothmes III.; but how. | 
ever this may be, it seems pretty certain that | 
they were brought from Heliopolis to adorn 
the palace of Cleopatra at this spot. Heli-| 
opolis, betwixt Cairo and the land of Goshen, 
is the No of Scriptures. There is only one 
side on which the hieroglyphics are not worn 
away by the action of the air ; that side faces 
tothe north, and is perfect.” 

* All around these stupendous monuments 
is a perfect field of mortar and stone, the debris 
of the ancient city; and broken marble 
columns are every where scattered about, or 
found supporting paltry modern buildings.” 





For ‘* The Friend.” 
RE-ORGANIZING MEETINGS. 


Whilst recently engaged in reading the 
valuable body of information contained in Fos- 
ter’s Reports, I was struck with the many 
acknowledgments drawn from the Hicksites 
examined, of breaches of order and discipline 
in their proceedings. Amongst the points 
which drew my attention particularly, was 


their method of re-organizing established | 


meetings. ‘hey endeavoured to force Friends 
to receive as ministers of the gospel, some,— 
who though travelling with the sanction of 
their meetings at home, were very unsound in 
doctrine,—and who had rendered themselves 
accountable for the opinions they held by 
having publicly delivered them. Failing in 
this, they undertook a system of persecution 
against ministers and elders, and, in short, 
against all, who, by attachment to the origi- 
nal principles of the Society, had been con- 
strained to show their disapprobation of the 
unsound views which had been secretly or 
more openly promulgated. In meetings where 
their efforts had all failed, where they could 
neither successfully introduce new doctrines, 
nor gag the expression of uneasiness at error, 
nor make the discipline a tool to work their 
views, they undertook to get rid of the officers 
and sound Friends, by what Abraham Lower 
very pertinently called in his examination, 
“ re-organizing the meeting.” To re-organize 
a regular body, it is necessary to disorganize 
first, and this the Hicksites laboured zealously 
to effect. They deemed that if they could get 
clerks, elders, and overseers of their own, 
they might claim to be the original meeting, 
and disown the Friends of sound doctrine and 
discipline at their leisure. 


If the Hicksites departing from the doc-| Answer, which may bea help and furtherance 
trines of the Society of Frietids, had quietly unto all tender-hearted people, who are breath- 
withdrawn, and formed communities for them-| ing after the Lord, and wait for Redemption 
selves ; if pleading for love and unity they had | and Salvation by Jesus Christ. 


selves open as they have done to the condem- | present Generation, and also Generations to 
nation of all who love virtuous consistency,|come. W1ii1am Smirn. Printed in the year 
and delight in beholding profession carried out | 1665,” 
into practice. The following extract, taken from the above 
At the time of the separation much was/work, is selected for the instruction and en- 
written to counteract their mischievous efforts | couragement of all who have begun in sinceri- 
and designs. For this purpose a series of|ty to lead a religious life, which only can bea 
essays, over the signature of Melancthon, was | useful one. It exhibits human nature, and 
published in 1827, in the “ Saturday Evening | Divine Grace, to be in their respective cha- 
Post.” They were ably written, and contain | racters, the same in 1665 as in 1844. 
much that is applicable to those in all times, Tt 
who, in principle or practice, depart from the} « @Q, What are the dangers that may be- 
doctrine and discipline of our Society. It is|fa}) whilst the seed is in travail 2 
indeed apparent to the watchful observer of} « 4, There be very many which the Light 


events, that those who wander from us, no | discovers distinctly, yet I shall name a few of 
matter what their profession may be, are very | them. 


much alike. It may therefore be of advan-| «yt. To glory in the flesh, with that 
tage in the present day, to revive a paragraph | which is manifest from God in the day of 
from the essays of Melancthon. tenderness. 

“A society,—the Society of Friends for} «24, To gather the manifestations of Truth 
instance,—is not merely the present genera-| into the wisdom below, and to enrich the false 
tion of Quakers. The members do not hold | pirth. 
the property of the meeting in their own in-| « 34, To centre in the form or practice of 
dividual right, but as men professing certain | Truth, as it stands in appearance only. 
principles and rules of discipline, They are} « 4th. T'o lie down at ease after something 
tenants for life, or rather during good beha-| of Truth be received. 


viour, under a certain charter embodied in| « 5th. To live upon the knowledge of what 
their book of discipline. ‘They have no right! js seen afar off. 


even in their collective capacity as a meeting,| « 6th. T’o enter into unbelief, in time of 
to impair or alienate the inheritance of faith | trial and afflictions. 

and tenets, which they have received from| «7th. To run out of the present measure of 
| the past, and hold as a sacred trust for the fu- Truth, and to hunt after the knowledge of it 
ture generations. If an individual dissent in| through the comprehension. 

doctrine or practice, it is well,—he has a per-| « sth. To feed upon any thing that flows 
fect right to do so; but he must break off his! not from the immediate openings, and spring- 
connection with the Society, or he will com- ings of the Life. 

pel his friends to break it. Two, or three, “ Oth. To draw any conclusion of security, 
or twenty, or an hundred members, have the | and to lie down in it as in a place of rest. 
like privilege upon the like conditions, and “ These, with many more, which with the 
upon no other; for I deny that any majority Light may be seen, are all great dangers in 
has a moral competency to alter the funda-| the travail, and temptation lies very near in 
mental principles of any such society. I | them, which being joined unto, brings the seed 


would protest in the name of their illustrious | jnto captivity, after there may be deliverance 
dead of all the past generations, I would put | out of Egypt.” 


| in a claim on behalf of all the generations to 
come, against such an usurpation. ‘The doc- 
trines and discipline of the society must de- 
cide all disputes between the members, with-| DEFENCE OF AMERICAN FRIENDS. 


out reference to numbers. | They would sus-| The following communication, intended as 
tain a single member against his particular | defence of the conduct of Friends in Ameri- 
meeting, a single meeting against a whole ca, in reference to the Anti-Slavery question, 
society.” has been in our hands for a considerable time. 
— The reason for its not appearing sooner, was 

For“ The Friend.” | owing to its coming to us in an unauthentica- 

William Smith’s Catechism. ted shape. But as our friend, John R. Willis, 

. : ; of New York, wishes us to consider him re- 

I have been lately interested in looking sponsible for the accuracy of its statements; 
over an ancient volume with the following and autborizes us {o preface it with the note 
title : which bears his signature, we most willingly 


“ A New Catechiom, wherein ‘many truths give place to the article, without note or com- 
are plainly opened by way of Question and} hent, 





From the British Friend. 





To the Editors of the British Friend. 


You will probably remember a conversation 
Also, Some-|I had with you, not long since, concerning 


not sought to make false charity a cloak for| thing concerning the Foundation and Princi-| the articles recently published in your paper, 
covering pernicious and dangerous opinions ;| ple of the poor afflicted people of God, (called| which contained certain charges against 
if pretending zeal for the support of the dis-| Quakers,) and of their Faith and Love toward | Friends in America in regard to slavery. 
cipline, they bad not sought to make it by| God, and their Good Will unto Men, being| You then promised to insert a reply to them 
perverting its plain meaning an instrument | also plainly demonstrated by way of Question | in your journal. 


for defending error, and for persecuting the} and Answer.—Given forth in the labour of 
defenders of Truth, they had not laid them-| Love, and put to view for the service of this| Friend or two on the subject, and the result 


On my return home, I consulted with a 
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THE FRIEND. 





is the following communication, which I for-| you assert, likewise, that a majority of our 

ward for insertion. | Society in that state are by no means favour- 

Respectfully, your friend, | able to the efforts of the Anti-Slavery associa- 
Jno. R. Wiius. | tions.” ae : 

New York, Twelfth month 2d, 1843. In a communication which had been denied 


a) ; a place in “ The Friend,” and which appears 
The members of the Society of Friends ge-|to have your sanction, it is asserted that 


nerally in the United States of America, have | much ‘evidence in various ways has been 
seen with mingled emotions of regret and sur-|Jaid before Friends in England to disprove 
prise, the illiberal and erroneous impressions | that Friends in America feel a deep sympathy 


which appear to have found a place in the| with the poor, degraded, and most cruelly op- | 


minds of some of their transatlantic brethren, pressed slaves ;” that “ the general apathy of 
in relation to the action and feelings of| Friends in America in reference to slavery, is 
Friends here upon the subject of slavery.| very striking to every candid observer ;” that 


The greater part of what has reached us in| as a general rule, when sympathy for the | 


this regard, has been contained in private let-| sjayves extends beyond an inert feeling, ne- 


ters and newspaper reports of verbal decla- | slect and even persecution from the body are 
rations in recent Anti-Slavery assemblies. the consequence ;” that the action of the 
The former have been promptly met, and| Yearly Meeting “ has been almost uniformly 
the minds of the writers disabused. This re- employed to repress and discourage anti-sla- 
medy has, of course, been but limited in its very activity in any shape within the Soci- 
operation. The latter have scarcely admit- ety ;” and that “ an approved minister in New 
ted of a remedy which comports with the feel- England told him (the writer) that those who 
ings and views of our Society; and many, * took no part themselves, were exposed to sus- 
not most, of the allegations which have come picion, if they did not condemn anti-slavery 
through this channel, are so utterly destitute | exertions in others.” 
of foundation, and involve charges of such} [| have taken the liberty to place in italics, 
gross hypocrisy on the part of Friends, that|/the words to which I would ask particular 
we have felt assured that their very absurdity |attention. If these statements be correct, 
would prevent them injuring us, and cause| Friends in America cannot speak the truth 
them to recoil upon the heads of those who! when they profess to entertain “ feelings of 
propagated them. abhorrence for slavery,” and an “ earnest de- 
A few days since, I commenced the peru-|sire to see it terminated.” All such profes- 
sal of a file of “ The British Friend,” (em-|sions must be as false as they are hypocriti- 
bracing Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8,) which|cal. I venture to say that you did not 
had been placed into my hands by one who| mean to authorize any such conclusions ; but 
had been made to feel, in his own person, the|/are they not fairly deducible from the pre- 
wrong done to Friends in this country; and 1 | mises? 
must say, in all frankness, that J was ill-pre-| A fier all, you will perhaps repeat the ques- 
pared to meet so much of what has been above | tion, Why are Friends in America inactive ? 
described, in a journal of the rank which|T reply by denying the charge. Their ab- 
yours is said to sustain among Friends in|horrence of slavery is as great now as it ever 
Great Britain. was, the opinion of an “ eye witness” to the 
I cannot but pursuade myself that, in the | contrary notwithstanding ; and they are doing 
warmth of your zeal for the oppressed people | aj] that their sense of propriety and the pecu- 
of colour, you have failed to perceive that, be-| liar aspect of the question permit. 
tween your editorial remarks, and the decla-|_ The number of Friends left in the Slave 
rations of accredited correspondents, one of| states, is too inconsiderable to create an influ- 
whom, you say, “ speaks what he knows, andj ence ; those residing in the free states possess 
testifies what he has seen,* the Yearly Meet-| neither privileges nor influence in the premi- 
ings of Friends in America stand convicted of | ses: and the doors of the general Congress 
feelings and practices so much at variance jere closed against all petitions and remon- 
with their profession, as justly to throw them! strances on the subject. It is true that Friends 
beyond the pale of church fellowship.” Could | might join the modern abolitionists, fritter 
I believe that you seriously entertain the sen- | away their strength and influence in vain and 





timents which your own language, and that| fruitless efforts to be heard, and enjoy what- | 


which you endorse, so clearly import, I should | ever satisfaction there may be, in seeing their 
throw down the pen in despair; the fortress | petitions indignantly thrown beneath the table. 
of prejudice would seem too strong to justify | All this they might do, but they cannot go 
an attack. 


with the Abolitionists in their bitter, unquali- | 


| the servile war which occurred in St. Domin- 
| go, every step of which was marked with 
human gore and with crimes the most re- 
volting to humanity, may be, and is, justi- 
fied by some because it Jed to emancipation. 
But can Friends lend it their sanction? Is 
it their opinion that even personal freedom 
may be purchased at such a price? Would 
they desire freedom for the slave on terms 
which they themselves would reject if held in 
bondage ? 

One prominent error pervades almost every 

| thing that is said or written on this subject in 
Europe. The opinion that Friends in Ameri- 
ca entertain of the policy, temper, tact and 
| judgment displayed by the abolitionists, and 
| of the means they use to compass a desirable 
| end, is construed into hostility to the end 
itself. Nothing can be more erroneous. 
Friends, if they work at all in this or any 
other cause, must work in their own quiet, 
| unostentatious way. 

Formerly, all the states of this Union le- 
galized domestic slavery. Emancipation has 
been accomplished in a majority of them, and 
chiefly through the instrumentality of our re- 
ligious Society. This is susceptible of proof, 
|} and no better evidence is needed that a deep 
| interest in this subject, followed by rational, 
| constant, and effective efforts to abolish sla- 
very, has long characterized Friends in this 
| republic. 








(To be continued.) 

When an individual assumes the character 
| of a public teacher, his principles, and the con- 
| clusions to be drawn from them, become fair 
| objects of inquiry and decent discussion ; but 
| when the subject is religion, when the teacher 
undertakes the awful responsibility of answer- 
| ing the solemn inquiry, what shail I do to be 

saved; his principles cannot be scrutinized 
|with too much strictness; and that right 
which we all have of examining into the pub- 
lic opinions of public men, may become a 
duty.— Waln. 








Diep, at the residence of her husband, Lampeter, 

Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, on the nineteenth 
| ultimo, Exizasern, wife of Feree Brinton, in the forty- 
| third year of her age, after a short and severe indis- 
| position, which she was enabled to bear with Chris- 
tian fortitude and resignation. Her mind appeared to 
| be clear to the last. At different times during her ill- 
| ness, she expressed her willingnes to depart, and hoped 
that her friends woald give her up,—as she felt nothing 
in her way: and saying, that her whole dependence 
was upon the mercies of her Blessed Redeemer. Her 
loss will be keenly felt by her numerous family and 
friends, as she was particularly calculated from her 
| feeling and sympathizing mind, to endear herself to all 
| who cume within the circle of Ler influence, 

























































You are aware of the fact, and, in noting 


| fied and indiscriminate abuse of slave-holders. | 


, on First-day, Eighth month 25th, at Burling- 





ton, N. J., in the 72d year of her age, Hannan, wife of 





the proceedings of the London Yearly Meet- 
ing, you remark that, “ Most of the American 
epistles advert to the state of slavery in that 
country with feelings of abhorrence, and an! 
earnest desire to see it terminated ;” Tyet in 
a subsequent article, you speak of the “ wn- 
righteous and inhuman prejudice against co- 
lour,” which, you say, prevails among Friends 
in Ohio, and in other parts of the Union ; and 








* Vide No. 4, p. 60. t Vide No. 5, p. 73. 


They cannot go with them in desiring a dis- | 


| John Hartshorne, a minister and member of Burling- 





solution of the Union of these states, with its | ¢,y Monthly Meeting. Of her, we believe, it may be 


| inevitable and awful consequences—an exter- | truly said, that her conduct and conversation from eprly 


minating servile war in the South, and a bloody | life evinced that she had chosen “the good part,” 
border warfare on the line which would divide | ©°¥”ting the perishing things of this world but as loss 


he slave-holding f, the f tates: al and dross in comparison. Favoured with a remarkably 
the slave-holding trom © tree states; al: | firm and unwavering faith, that He whom she en- 


though they might feel assured with Wm. | deavoured to serve would never leave her nor forsake 
Lloyd Garrison that “ thereby the fate of| her, she steadily pursued the path of apprehended duty 
slavery would be sealed.” + The horrors of | While the ability so to do was afforded her. 

, on the morning of the 28th ultimo, Mary Em- 
+ British Friend, No. 4, p. 53. | ten Vaux, daughter of the late George Vaux, deccascd. 








* Vide No. 7, p. 91. 











































THE FRIEND. 





THE FRIEND. 


NINTH MONTH, 7, 1844. 


Musings in a Picturesque Valley. 
I look on the valley, the lake and the hill, 

All bright in the glory of day— 
And the thoughts of that better land over me thrill, a 
Where the pastures are green, and the waters are still ; 

I would seek it—Lord! show me the way. 





I mark where the flocks are reposing in sleep,— 
Or mid the wild underwood stray— 

Alas! what am I but a wandering sheep, 

Which He, the good Shepherd, in mercy did keep 
From becoming the wolf’s easy prey. 


of another Yearly Meeting, we commence this 
weck the re-publication of a communication 
which appeared in the “ British Friend” of 
the Fourth and Fifth months of the present 
year, entitled, ‘* Defence of American Friends.” 
Our attention had been previously drawn to it, 
with a view of transferring it to our columns, 
but not being prepared to sanction every sen- 
timent in it, we have until this time delayed 
I watch the bright clouds, as majestic they sail it. We fully unite with the author in believ- 
\) O’er the face of the warm summersky— = ing that the feeling of Friends'in America on 
Apd Lthink of the time when no vapour shall veil \the subject of slavery, has been much misun- 
Cf my ome hey rae oo ~ =a) derstood and misrepresented in England, and 
es a we hope that the manner in which he exhibits 
our position may open the eyes of some there 
to new views of the subject. We do not won- 
der that they should have misunderstood us. 
With such sources of information as they de- 
And when day-light is past—and the night-watchers | pend on, it must be extremely difficult to come 
burn at the truth. And what are these sources? If 
Their bright tapers above, I endeavour any member of our Yearly Meeting makes a 
From their clear emanations this lesson to learn, condemnatory remark respecting the move- 
That they who shall many to righteousness turn, : ae ae 
Shall shine, as the stars do, forever. ments of modern abolitionists,—if our Meet- 
ing for Suflerings, or Yearly Meeting, do not 
continually find the way open to make fresh 
movements on behalf of the slaves,—straight- 
way some dissatisfied individual furnishes an 
inflammatory article on the subject for an 
anti-slavery paper at home, or sends it in a 
letter to stir up unfounded jealousies abroad. 
The body of Friends believe, that our benevo- 
lent actions on behalf of others will only 
rightly prosper, as they are entered into and 
carried on under the direction of the Great 
Head of the church; but there are some who 
appear to think we are bound to unite in every 
professedly benevolent enterprise, without any 
fresh feeling after His pointings on the sub- 
, “eet ject. ‘To such as these, the quiet waiting for 
Pn ps T teheld oer mrcape think |direction of the true Quaker, will ever be a 
Of those pure streams of joy which the blessed shall wonder and a scorn. From such as these, 
drink, communications in print, by letter, or by word 
Where they hunger and thirst never more. of mouth, are spread widely through Great 
Britain, calling for the condemnation of that 
community, and of the church there, upon 
faithful true-hearted lovers of the slave in this 
country, whose principle of action the writers 
and speakers do not understand. Our Friends 
in England, being abundantly supplied with 
such information, and giving credit to every 
one who appears zealous in the anti-slavery 
As shali teach me to watch and to pray. cause, we cannot wonder that they do not 
Uptonia, August 11th, 1844. C. W. Tuomson. | more generally understand the position we oc- 
— cupy. We do not wish to justify any apathy 
Passion has more control over disputants, | which some of our members may exhibit, but 
than they are aware of. Zeal for what they | we are prepared to believe that the honest- 
believe to be right is what they think inspires hearted ‘amongst our transatlantic Friends, 
them; while, perbaps their words, or the spi-j,will in time to come acknowledge, that the 
rit of their representations, “breathe out| ground taken by our Yearly Meetings, as to 
threatenings,” if not “ slaughter” to their op-| the right qualification for any anti-slavery or 
ponents. I hardly dare trust myself to write | other benevolent movements, is the only one 
this paragraph, lest 1 should catch the spirit| which cannot be shaken. We have no doubt, 
while I am describing it. I know in some | but as year rolls round after year, we shall see 
measure - how frail I am; but I think I do| one after another of those amongst them who 
sincerely disapprove of such a spirit, in what- | are really desiring the welfare of Zion and the 
ever party it may be found.—M. Stewart. enlargement of her borders, more and more 


I see the gay herbage in garden and glade— 
Tho’ it perish, my hope is secure— 

For thus I] remember the promise is made, 

Tho’ the grass and the flower may wither and fade, 
The word of our God shall endure. 


As the mild, gentle zepbyrs, at evening, begin 

In fragrance around me to play, 
They tell with what wooings the Spirit would win 
Stray souls from the mazes of folly and sin, 

To wisdom’s pure, peaceable way. 


Tho’ darkness be spread over Nature’s fair face, 
And hung, like a pall, in the air, 

I know there’s a region of glory and grace, 

Where God and the Lamb are the !ight of the place, 
And no night shall ever be there. 


But when day again dawns upon meadow and grove, 
Giving beauty and freshness to earth, 

Jt reminds me of Him, who in mercy and love, 

Came forth, like the sun, from his greatness above, 
To give to lost man a new birth. 


And as hour after hour speeds swiftly away, 
Which no wisdom can ever renew, 
My heart whispers gently, that life isa day, 
And that I, with my might, should perform while I 
may 
Whatever my hands find to do. 


The brook murmurs by me, with flowers on its brink 


And the wildwood, which waving before me, I see, 
Spreading shade o’er its leaf-covered sod, 

Is an emblem faint of that glorious tree, 

Which in unfading verdure forever shall be 
In the midst of the Eden of God. 


Then hail to the valley, the lake and the hill, 

In Nature’s delightful array— 
Not in vain have I looked on your beauties, if still 
With such pleasant fancies my soul you shall fill, 





At the request of some respected Friends | 


concerned to encourage Friends to be watch- 
ful and careful in all their intimate associa. 
tions, even for benevolent objects, with those 
of other religious societies, and to seek for the 
leadings of Truth, in all that they put their 
hands unto. 
It may not be necessary to say much re- 
specting the essay we republish, but we would 
not willingly give place in our columns to any 
thing which we thought could have the most 
remote tendency to foster an apathy on the 
subject of slavery. We do not doubt that 
some of our anti-slavery Friends will say such 
is the tendency of this essay. We do not be- 
: it will have that effect, or it would never 
find admittance with us. Much rather would 
we labuar to keep alive a due sense of the op- 
pression of our brethren of the African race, 
—to put our fellow members in mind of their 
obligations to feel for them,—to do what in 
the pointings of Truth may open for their be- 
nefit,—to bear them upon their hearts with 
such tender feelings, that they might, under 
the influence of the Spirit of Him who died 
for all men, put up prayers and intercessions 
\on their behalf. 
To those of our members who, by public 
conversation, by communications to periodi- 
cals, or by letters to individuals at a distance, 
are seeking to cast odium on the Society in 
ithis land, we would affectionately address a 
few words of caution. What good to your- 
selves or to others are your labours doing? 
Look seriously and solemnly at the subject. 
Do they tend, even in the most remote de- 
gree, to the benefit of those you charge with 
being in a state of apathy? Have they any 
better influence on yourselves? Do you find 
your minds more closely knit to our religious 
Society? Do you feel more of the cementing 
influence of true love and unity with its liv- 
ingly exercised members? Do you feel an 
increase of interest in the maintenance of all 
the Christian doctrines and testimonies which 
have been given it to bear? Or, is not your 
interest in its prosperity flagging,—your value 
of church membership in it diminishing,— 
and your love to its peculiar tenets waxing 
cold? 
A few remarks we intended to make on 
what is said in the essay respecting George 
Fox, will be appended as a note at the end. 


Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Education. 


A stated meeting of the Yearly Meeting’s 
Committee on Education, will be held at the 
Committee-room, on Mulberry street, on Sixth- 
day, the 13th instant, at 3 o’clock p. m. 

Daniet B. Saurrn, Clerk. 

Ninth month 3d, 1844. 


WANTED 


An apprentice to the Apothecary business. 
A lad from the country, from sixteen to seven- 
teen years of age, with some knowledge of the 
Latin language would be preferred. Inquire 
at No. 84 Mulberry street. 
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